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Two Nations than the England oi Disraeli's Sybil. After
1820 England was increasingly concerned with her own
problems. In the new age of peace and deflation population
was an obsession and emigration a favourite cure. Land-
lords regarded emigration as a means of relieving over-
crowded estates: industrialists regarded it as a means of
relieving cyclical unemployment: the Government regarded
it as a measure of Poor Law Relief., The colonists resented
what they called pauper-shovelling. We must not, however,
forget that artisans could emigrate freely after 1824, a^d
many found industrial advancement in the new cities of
America. Mr. Macdonald tells us how numerous were the
mechanics who emigrated from Scotland to Europe as well as
to America at this time.
Period II runs from 1830 to 1850. This was the period of
Gibbon Wakefield and the colonial reformers, and of
planned settlement in Australia and New Zealand. Wake-
field is a preposterous enough figure, but like Owen he was
right against the majority of his generation. He sought to
end chaos by a plan, and though, as in Owen's case, it
would not work, the idea behind it was sound,4 namely the
conception of Australasia as a possible theatre of humane and
orderly development. He emigrated to New Zealand in
1853 an(i lived long enough there to see the country of his
adoption enjoying responsible self-government and the
settlements of Dunedin and Christchurch, organised by the
Presbyterians and the Church of England respectively,
growing into healthy manhood. How different was the
story of Tasmania. Yet even here there is good to record.
For although the Home Government had no thought of
benefiting Van Diemen's Land by deporting the Chartists
of 1839 thither, yet one of them did so greatly. Zephainiah
Williams, the fellow victim of John Frost, discovered coal in
Hobart, and being a specialist in mining he advanced from
strength to strength, bringing out colliers and mechanics,
opening up a special variety of cannel coal "Tasmanite/'
and exporting the product to the Australian mainland. He
died at Launceston, Tasmania, in 1874, thirty-five years
after the "mad enterprise" (as he called it) which had
brought him to Van Diemen's Land,